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appearance, in spite of the inelegant form of a few of the letters, notably 

hori and shima. 

Professor Worrell, the general editors of these "Studies," and the 

public-spirited owner of the MSS are alike to be congratulated on this 

publication. 

Charles C. Torrey 
Yale University 



THE TRIAL OF JESUS 

The author of the latest work on the trial of Jesus 1 is professor of 
classical languages at Dartmouth College, and was led to his task through 
a study of Roman criminal procedure, particularly in connection with 
Cicero's case against Verres. His conclusions are as follows: 

The only "trial" of Jesus, properly so called, was the process before 
Pilate. The proceedings of the Sanhedrin were no true trial, for this 
body after the coming of the procurators had lost all criminal jurisdiction, 
except perhaps in petty cases. It had, however, a certain status in 
Roman law, for it was permitted to exercise inquisitorial powers not 
unlike those of a modern grand jury, with the right to make arrests, 
summon witnesses, etc., in order to prepare information to be laid 
before the procurator. A similar function in Egypt was fulfilled by cer- 
tain native officials called "strategi," as is shown by the papyri. 

The arrest of Jesus by the Temple police was consequently perfectly 
regular and valid. While waiting for the Sanhedrin to assemble he was 
brought before Annas, who questioned him, but this interrogatory had 
no judicial significance. There was only one session of the Sanhedrin, 
at morning, and the account of the night session in Mark and Matthew 
is an error. No exceptions can be taken to the actions of the Sanhedrin. 
As it was not sitting as a true court, the Mishnic rules for its practice 
were irrelevant, even if they were in existence. By the testimony of 
witnesses and the confession of the accused the Sanhedrin found that 
Jesus had made messianic claims and these claims were the basis of the 
indictment submitted to the procurator. The question of blasphemy did 
not and could not arise, for messianic claims were not "blasphemy"; the 
gospel tradition is due to the influence of later events. 

Pilate acted in accord with all proper forms, as far as they can be 
known for the Roman provinces. His reluctance to pass sentence is 

1 The Prosecution of Jesus: Its Date, History and Legality. By Richard Wellington 
Husband. Princeton: University Press, 1916. viii+302 pages. $1.50. 
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historical and was due to a conviction that Jesus was harmless, however 
complete the Sanhedrists' case might be. His reference of the prosecu- 
tion to Antipas was to obtain advice, not to transfer the jurisdiction. 
In the Barabas incident Pilate offered to secure withdrawal of the prose- 
cution in a case not yet tried, not to pardon a criminal already convicted, 
for Roman provincial officials had no power of pardon. The final con- 
demnation of Jesus was based on the belief that messianic claims of any 
sort could become a danger to Rome and so were constructively 
"treason." 

In this reconstruction of events the author has declined explicitly 
to follow schemes that dig too far below the surface of the sources; for 
instance, there is no mention of the theory of certain able scholars that 
attributes the condemnation of Jesus solely to his cleansing of the 
Temple. With this limitation Professor Husband has done his work 
well, moving in this perplexing realm of "may-have-beens" with an ease 
that would do credit to a technical specialist in gospel work. And his 
equipment as a professional classical scholar, with a knowledge of what 
was actually possible in the circumstances, has enabled him to make 
contributions of a sort that would escape a theologian. His summary 
of the evidence for Roman criminal procedure and his application of 
this evidence to the gospel accounts mark a real advance in our knowl- 
edge of the subject. 

Appraisement of his results, however, is difficult, as so many questions 
are involved that lie outside of the actual accounts of the trial itself. To 
the present reviewer the position that seems least auspicious is the exclu- 
sion of the "blasphemy" charge, on the familiar ground that the tetra- 
grammaton was not uttered. This leaves the origin of the story 
unexplained, for later times as well as for the time of Jesus. Later Chris- 
tians did not abuse the tetragrammaton. And if it was held "blasphe- 
mous " for them to speak of Jesus as celestial Messiah, it would have been 
equally blasphemous for Jesus so to speak of himself. In fact, Professor 
Husband's discussion of the implications in the confession attributed to 
Jesus is seriously incomplete. That "Son of God" meant only "Mes- 
siah" (pp. 214-20) is, of course, true, but the real problem lies in the 
use of "Son of Man," a phrase that is not discussed at all. Nor is it 
pointless to say (p. 210) that the Sanhedrin did not present to Pilate 
the charge they found most culpable. The "blasphemy" accusation 
included the messianic claims, and so the latter alone could be laid 
before the procurator without any real "falsification of the findings" 
(p. 248) ; they were the only ones that he would be likely to consider. If 
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the Sanhedrin discussed only such matters as could stand in a Roman 
indictment, why was so much time spent in investigating the words 
about rebuilding the Temple ? 

A few matters of detail. The use of the Fourth Gospel on pp. 73 f. 
and 216 f. is uncritical, in contrast to the treatment elsewhere. To the 
passages that indicate some Jewish jurisdiction in criminal cases there 
should be added II Cor. 11:24 (pp. 164-72). The rending of the high 
priest's garments (p. 200) was an act carefully prescribed by law, and one 
that had nothing to do with any emotion felt (Sank. 7:5). The dis- 
tinction drawn in chap, ii between "religious" and "civil" Jewish uses 
is very difficult to define. A somewhat more copious citation of authori- 
ties would have been useful; such phrases as "one writer asks — " 
"wherefore it has been said — "(pp. 132 f.) are tantalizingly vague. But 
there is an excellent bibliography. 

Burton Scott Easton 

Western Theological Seminary 
Chicago, III. 



CONSTANTINE THE GREAT AND CHRISTIANITY 1 

Notwithstanding the vast amount of literature which has been pro- 
duced concerning Constantine, the above-named discussion of the first 
Christian emperor in his relation to the Christian church will fulfil a 
useful service for the historical student. The very abundance of the 
material makes necessary just such work as Dr. Coleman has here done. 
Literature upon Constantine, the author tells us, has been almost 
steadily produced since the beginning of his reign. And yet the many 
theories which have been advanced by historians of all periods since, 
concerning the genuineness and the nature of his conversion to Chris- 
tianity and the influence of his reign upon the Christian church, have 
created a problem which can find solution only on the basis of a re- 
examination of all original evidence in the light of the criticisms of 
modern scholarship. To this task Dr. Coleman has devoted the first 
part of his book, in which he discusses the historical Constantine in his 
relation to Christianity. The work will serve as an admirable introduc- 
tion to the field. The product of American, English, and Continental 
scholars from Gibbon to the present day has been carefully considered. 
The theory of Otto Seeck, put forward in 189 1, to the effect that there 

1 Constantine the Great and Christianity. By Christopher Bush Coleman. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1914. 258 pages. $2.50. 



